DEFOE

building civilization anew no doubt, but one who would
not rest until he had turned the Garden of Eden into
another Golders Green. It would not surprise one to
hear that this ingenious and wily Stalin of the year 1719
had been canonized in Soviet Russia. A Five-Year Plan
could have no better worker.

Defoe was sixty when he wrote Crusoe and he had
published other books in that year. Whether they had
been written before and hoarded is not known; but it
seems likely that they had, for the stream of pamphlets
and articles never ceased. Three years after Crusoe,
three other books appeared in one year, two of them of
Defoe's first order: Moll Flanders and the Plague Journal.
It is hard to believe that they could have been so quickly
produced; on the other hand Defoe had an eye to the
market, and the Plague Journal shows signs of improviza-
tion. When, for example, the narrator meets the old
man in the burial-ground at night and after sending him
away decides to follow him, one can almost see the
machinery of invention at work.

A double-faced hammer is popularly called a Wesleyan
in the north of England; and a man with as much on his
conscience as Defoe had put on his, needed all his re-
sources. He is the greatest liar in English letters. He was
not content with the fantastic which does not expect
belief. His was the complete lie, the lie circumstantial,
prolific of evidence. The condition of journalism at the
time gave a blessing and an impetus to his temperament,
for lacking special correspondents, papers had to invent
the news and make it sound true, in contrast with the
modern practice of sending men to get the news and
make it sound ridiculous. The gifts and originality of
Defoe could not have found a more favourable climate.
As Minto, one of his biographers, says;
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